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and no one since Mr. Canning had been so loathed
by those who sat on the other side of the House. Of
course, he invited attack, and sometimes he exposed
his flank, as, for instance, when he said that he pre-
ferred the society of gentlemen to that of the
Irish associates of the Gladstonians. This gave
Mr. Labouchere his chance. "Labby" had never
forgiven his old friend for preferring his principles
to his prospects, and he let himself go. In October,
1891, he told the good people of Bury that he had not
come down there to defend Judas, though there was
something to be said for him* After betraying his
Master he did not attend public meetings; he did
not revile his associates; he did not sponge upon the
priests, the Pharisees, and the Sadducees in order to be
received into their society; he did not go swaggering
about Judaea saying he had joined the gentlemen
of Jerusalem. No: Judas was contrite; he was
ashamed; he went out and hanged himself. In some
things Judas compared advantageously with
Mr. Chamberlain. As if this was not enough, "Labby"
went on to refer to the ex-Radical donning the Tory
livery, first putting on the coat and then pulling on the
breeches, until he stood forward boldly and proudly
in the character of a full-blown Tory flunkey.

When Lord Salisbury formed his third administra-
tion Mr. Chamberlain was very appropriately appoin-
ted Colonial Secretary. In 1886 the Liberal Unionists
had refused to take office, as they felt that they could
give the Government more effective support from out-
side, since in this way they would not lay themselves
open to the reproach of having lost nothing by their
opposition to Home Rule. Nine years later this argu-
ment was no longer operative, and Conservatives and